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PREFACE. 

This modest little volume contains a sele<5lion from the poems 
of one who was a great admirer of nature and loved to contem- 
plate it in its varied forms. She had an eye for its beauties and 
an ear for its music. It was her delight to be in the country and 
her contributions to various periodicals breathe with her spirit, 
and show how well she could look through nature up to nature's 
God. 

Upon removing to New Haven in the spring of 1848, it w£is 
to her the most painful part of the change that she must leave 
behind a dear home out of which she had learned to gaze with a 
poet's eye upon the hills and mountains around. Her first re- 
turn visit in June of the same year, awoke all the finer feelings 
of her heart and she penned the lines, to ' ' My old Home in 
the Country," which were published at the time and copied 
into several periodicals. Many of the other effusions have been 
printed in Magazines and different publications. 

The scenes are for the most part laid in Cheshire, Conn., 
where the writer, though bom on St. Simon's Island, Georgia, 
was reared from early childhood and where she spent the prin- 



iv Preface, 

cipal portion of her married life. Her birth took place March 
20, 1824, and her death on the 30th of August, 1851. 

This seledlion is made by her surviving husband and printed 
as an affedlionate tribute to her memory. 

N^w Havbn, March 20, 1891. 
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THE UNFORGOTTEN. 

Oh ! if some silent stream might flow, 

Whose mystic flood, like that of old, 
Might bear away each pang of woe 

Unto oblivion, dark and cold. 
Its rolling tide with countless tears 

From burning eyes should swollen be, 
And sins of long-revolving years 

Should stain its current to the sea : 
Then might the spirit plume its wing 

Unfettered by each vain regret. 
Nor keen remorse should plant its sting ; 

'Twere blessed to forget. 

Yet not alone do grief or care 

Enwrap us in their gloomy shroud ; 
The heart has cherished joys, and there 

Are sunbeams shining through the cloud 
Oh, who would cast the gem away, 

Because perchance its native dust 
Had dimmed awhile the sparkling ray 

Earth held within her trust ! 
So memories sweet upon the soul 

lyinger where sin and pain are met ; 
O'er these may tiark oblivion roll. 

Those would we not forget. 
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The Unforgotten, 

Ah ! no, we would not crush the power 

That hovers fondly o'er the past ; 
That crowds each swiftly passing hour 

With visions all too fair to last : 
We breathe again our native air, 

We tread the paths in childhood trod, 
And with hushed reverence linger where 

We earliest learned to worship God : 
We see, oh, dearest sight of all ! 

The pleasant homestead standing yet. 
Nor lone is each deserted hall ; 

And shall we these forget ? 

The heart were but a dreary waste. 

Where nothing lovely might abide. 
If the fair shapes by memory traced 

No more in airy forms should glide : 
If a soft echo, low and sweet. 

Could bring no more the parted strain, 
Nor the light tread of vanished feet. 

Nor music to hushed lips again ; 
Sweet voices from the realms of peace. 

Kind eyes no more with tear-drops wet. 
Gladden our hearts ; we cannot these, 

The holy dead forget. 
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NATURE. 

Oh ! all is beauty when the dawn, 
First gilds with light the eastern sky, 

When faint on mount and dewy lawn 
The pencilled sunbeams gently lie ; 

When the lark soars on airy wing, 
To chant her early, matin lay. 

And hails with each created thing, 
The first, faint light of opening day. 

Each flow' ret turns its timid eye, 
To the great source of light and life, 

Each insecft on the breeze borne by. 
With its own little joy is rife. 

The gushing fount, the dancing stream 
And pendant drop of morning dew 

How brilliantly they wave and gleam, 
lyike thousand lights of rainbow hue. 

Ah ! sweet to breathe the balmy air, 
In the wildwood or forest glen 

To leave behind each carking care. 
The strife, the *' busy hum '' of men. 



Nature, 

Who'd deem that clouds could e'er deform, 
A sky so bright, a scene so fair, 

That thunder's roar, and deafening storm, 
And raging winds should revel there ? 

That e'en might bow the sturdy oak. 
Beneath the tempest's fearful blast, 

Or by the vivid lightning's stroke 
The lordly tree to earth be cast ? 

But when a calm succeeds the storm, 
The landscape e'en more bright appears 

With glistening drops and rainbow's form, 
Nature seems smiling through her tears. 

Ah ! happy he who yet can trace, 
In tempest dark some beauty dwell, 

And still in Nature's changeful face. 
Each charm, each lesson noteth well. 

For oh ! her book is ever fair. 

To him who reads its page aright. 

In winter's cold, or summer air. 
At evening shade or morning light. 



'*A PLEASANT THING IT IS FOR THE EYES 

TO BEHOLD THE SUN.'' 

It is a pleasant thing thy face 

To see, oh bright and glorious sun, 

When like a giant roused, thy race 

Refreshed from slumber, thou dost run. 

It is a pleasant thing at dawn 

To catch thy first beam o'er the hill, 

And see its glory as the mom 

Melts into noon day, brighter still. 

When through the mist from day to day 
We seek the bright blue sky in vain. 

And the dark murky clouds of grey 
Give down the long continued rain. 

How gladly do we see the first 

Bright gleam athwart the leaden sky. 

E'en though the beams of glory burst 
A few short moments ere they die. 

Glad children hail the cheerful glow, 
Their elders wise presages borrow. 

And shake their heads, and saj^ *' I know 
'T will be a sunny day to-morrow." 



A Pleasant thing it is^ etc. 

Yes, 'tis a pleasant thing, thy face 
To see, oh bright and glorious sun, 

When like a giant roused thy race 
Refreshed and mighty thou dost run. 



TO THE WIND. 

You're a singular spirit, pray where do you dwell 

That still roving and truant you go ? 
We know little of you, the wisest can tell 

But the fact, that you certainly blow. 

You come from the north, from the south, east and west, 

As suits with your temper and mood, 
But that is a very ** ill wind '' at the best 

'* That bloweth to nobody, good/' 

I have wooed you, how oft, on the sweet summer eve. 
When your wings are all laden with dew. 

But I've wished you were further, (I will not deceive,) 
In the cold, bitter day it is true. 

Then you give to our noses a touch of the blues, 
And you blow off our bonnets and wigs. 

You play off your pranks just wherever you choose. 
And send the snow dancing in jigs. 

When the air has been sultry, I've called you in vain. 
There you'd sit in the top of a tree, [disdain. 

Then I wished, fickle thing, though you looked with 
You would step down and whisper to me. 



* To the Wind. 

I've been sitting alone on the long winter night, 
And the ember small heat would dispense, 

I have wondered you never could pause in your flight, 
And utter just one word of sense. 

But there you'd buzz, buzz, in the broad chimney top, 
And send down a cold blast now and then, 

Then in at the window or door you would pop, 
And merrily dart off again ! 

When I'm reading, I can't make the open page stay 

For you turn the leaf over in spite, 
Now — my paper, rude thing, you have blown far away, 

I was just going to praise you a mite. 

You're a famous musician, you fancy, no doubt. 

And your merit I will not deny, 
Yet, true to your nature, you hover about, 

On the earth, and then mount to the sky ! 

You'vea voice like the bird, you've a voice like the sea. 

And a touch that is light as a fay's, 
Oh ! there is no music so thrilling to me, 

As thy magical harp and wild lays. 

Yet spirit, free spirit, pray where do you dwell 
That still homeless and wandering you go, 
iw little of you, the wisest can tell 
: more than the truth that you blow ! 



THE RAIN. 

The rain, the merry rain ! 

That patt'reth on the roof, 

Where shingles are tight, 

Or metal is bright 

And all is waterproof. 

It finds no entrance, it cannot stay 

So it glideth on, away, away. 

To the flowing spout 

Where it gushes out 

The rain, the merry rain. 

You sit by the cheerful fire. 
Mid the cold November rain, 
What matters it there. 
In your cushioned chair. 
How the big drops dash the pane ? 
The winds may roar. 
The torrents pour. 
You but cast a look 
From work or book 
At the rain, the chilly rain. 

The poor man glances overhead. 
And grieves for the bursting storm. 
For he thinks with dread 



lo The Rain. 

Of children unfed, 

And no fire to keep them warm. 

A mere cotton woof, 

Were as well the roof 

As his open thatch 

Or broken latch 

To guard from the driving rain. 

They wish the glorious sun would shine, 

To chase the thick clouds away, 

How they long at night 

For the morning light. 

And at morn, for the evening grey. 

Thank God if the storm. 

Finds you sheltered and warm 

For 'tis sad to behold 

Want, hunger, and cold 

Through the rain, the wintry rain. 

Ah ! welcome, thrice welcome the rain 

That falls on the summer flowers. 

They lift their fair heads. 

From their grassy beds. 

To catch the bright drops of the showers. 

The thirsty ground 

Is glad at the sound. 

The bubbling rill 

Has drunk its fill 

From the rain, the cheering rain. 



The Rain, ii 

And man that is weary and faint, 
And the beasts that his labor share, 
Through the melting ray, 
Of the fierce noonday, 
Rejoice in the cooling air. 
New life to the drooping frame it gives. 
New joy to everything that lives. 
Then the fanner thinks of his winter store. 
And the miller his wheel shall turn once more. 
For the gift of that summer rain. 



TWIIylGHT. 

This of all the other hours 

Is the one I love the best, 
When the sun a rosy glimmer 

Sheds upon us from the west. 

Chastened thoughts and recollections 

Soft upon the spirit fall, j 

Gently as the evening shadows 

Steal upon the parlor wall. 

Do not light the evening taper, ' 

Not a star has twinkled yet. 
Do not draw the window curtain 

Nor the chairs in order set. / 

I would give reprieve to lamp-light. 

Till this pleasant hour is o'er, 
We will rest our weary fingers 

Cease o'er learned books to pore. 

In this mild subduing hour 

Faces loved and forms recall. 
And upon thy care-worn spirit 

Soft its Sabbath calm shall fall. 



Twilight, ij 

Then of all the other hours, 

Thou wilt love that one the best, 

When the sun a fading glory 
Sheds upon us from the west. 
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NIGHT. 

Thou comest with thy sable brow, O Night, 

To us once more 
Sealing the senses to the sunny light, 

The day is o'er ! 

Above us shines alone the glimmering star 

A tiny spark. 
While thou more closely stealest from afar 

And it is dark ! 

Thy shadow lies o'er all things ; earth and sky 

But bear their part. 
With that mysterious world where deep thoughts lie 

The human heart ! 

Dost thou to all, O Night, oblivion bring 

And kind relief? 
Ah, no, thou dost but fix Remorse's sting, 

With torturing grief. 

And the bereaved one whose torn heart may know 

No peaceful sleep, 
'Tis his the live-long night that wanes so slow 

To wake and weep. 
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Night, 75 

How gladly would he drink one soothing cup 

From Lethe's wave, 
And lay his woe with treasures garnered up, 

Deep in the grave. 

The plunderer shunneth for his deeds, the light 

Of open day. 
He, the bloodshedder seeks the deep midnight 

To wait his prey. 

Then steal they forth upon each guilty deed 

Then turn and flee. 
E'en while no man pursueth ; do they heed 

That God can see ? 

But thou art welcome Night when grief nor crime 

The heart has wrung. 
Glad is thy mission in the joyous prime 

When life is young ! 

The child, all weary with his merry play 

Is dreaming now, 
No care its shadow throws by night or day 

Upon his brow. 

Now the fond mother folds her babe once more 

Unto her breast. 
Sweetly it slumbers ; her dear form bends o'er. 

Watching its rest. 



i6 Night, 

Glad the tired laborer sees thy pinions, Night 

Brood o*er the sky, 
Rest thou shalt bring him till the morning light 

Unclose his eye. 

Calm and secure the Christian sinks to sleep 

Upon his bed. 
Knowing one wakeful Eye its guard shall keep, 

Around his head. 

And though to him life's good hath its alloy 

'Tis meekly borne, 
Sorrow ''endureth for a night, but joy 

Comes with the mom.'' 



GOOD NIGHT. 

Beautiful land of the dreamer, where, 

Oh, where do thy confines lie. 
Are thine the fields of the boundless air 

And the earth, and the sea, and sky ? 

All are thine and the spirit by slumber freed, 

From its prison house of clay 
Speeds on its course like the swift-winged bird 

To thy realm, away, away ! 

Now we come, we come, to thy fairy land. 

Oh rise on our slumbering sight 
Not in terror clad, but with beauty crowned 

Dear mother-earth, good night ! 
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MOONLIGHT. 

How beautiful the moonlight 

When it rests upon the deep ; 
And the murmuring of the waves is hushed 

And the winds are all asleep. 

The ocean in its peacefulness 

Seems like a second sky, 
For stars are shining underneath 

And shining too on high. 

How lovely is the moonlight 

When it falls upon the earth ; 
Oh ! seems it not too pure and calm 

For sounds of joy and mirth ? 

How it peeps amid the forest shade 

In thick green foliage drest 
Nor can it find a fairer spot 

Whereon its beams may rest. 

It glances on the moss-grown rock, 

It glistens in the rill, 
And sheds a softened radiance o*er 

The valley and the hill. 



Moonlight, ig 

How glorious is the moonlight 
When the sky is cold and clear ; 

How glows the icy coronal 
That decks the wintry year, 

It throws the shadows of the trees 

The shadows tall and dark, 
Far o'er the snowy waste that glows 

lyike many a diamond spark. 

How holy falls the moonlight 

Upon the church-yard mound, 
And filleth with its gentle beams 

The consecrated ground. 

Fit emblem of the calm repose 
That soothes the anxious breast 

In the land which pain nor sorrow knows 
Where '' the weary are at rest." 

Oh ! how I loved the pale round moon, 

When I was but a child, 
I thought it was a pleasant face 

That looked at me and smiled. 

Now, riper years and wiser thoughts 

Have bid such dreams depart 
But still the moonbeams always bring 

A rapture to my heart. 



20 Moonlight, 

And when those clear and silvery rays 

Are lighting up the sky, 
The fair green earth and where the deep 

Dark caves of ocean lie, 

I love to think upon the world 

So beautiful and bright. 
That needeth neither sun nor moon, 

Its tranquil bowers to light. 

For brighter than the noontide ray 

The floods of glory roll, 
And purer than the moonlight calm. 

The quiet of the soul. 






**IS THIS THE HOLY LAND?'* 

Mills, in his * ' History of the Crusaders, ' ' states that after the 
first successful expedition against Jerusalem, the spirit of pil- 
grimage and adventure was so great in Europe that men eagerly 
gathered their efFe<5ls, their wives and their children together, 
and started for Palestine. As they moved along towards the 
place of their destination, and passed the cities and villages that 
lay in their course, the children with frequent impatience asked, 
" Is this the Holy Land ?" 

Through the dim forest aisles was heard 

The tread of many feet, 
A sound as when the depths are stirred 

And angry surges beat. 
The aged, the youth, the infant there 

Moved in that pilgrim band, 
While child-like voices rent the air 

*' Is this the Holy Land?'' 

And ever as they onward kept 

Their long and weary way, 
Where hamlets in the sunshine slept 

Or rose the palace gay ; 
Toward minaret pointing to the sky 

They stretched the eager hand 
*' Father/' again resounds the cry 

' * Is this the Holy Land ?' ' 
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"Is this the Holy Land." 

So may we as we wander through 

This world of care and strife, 
Keep ever steadfastly in view 

By faith, our better life. 
And happy shall our pathway be, 

Still journeying hand in hand 
Thy shining courts our eyes shall see 

Thrice blessed Holy Land ! 

Then, if indeed our feet may tread 

At last that happy shore, 
Where sigh is heaved, nor tear is shed 

And wanderings all are o'er ; 
When we shall walk in robes of white 

Amid the ransomed band, 
We '11 sing, "while faith is changed to sight,' 

This is the Holy Land. 



FAIvI^ OF NIAGARA AND GENESEE. 

I've seen thee where with grandeur crowned 
Thy foaming torrents wild were hurl'd, 

Niagara, the far-renowned, 
Thou flood-gate of the western world. 

The crested foam, the rushing wave, 
The caldron heaving with the shock ; 

The rapids hurrying to their grave, 
The trembling earth, the fearful rock. 

I*ve watched them, 'till my fainting soul 
Oppressed and weary, turned to thee ; 

To thee, where calmer waters roll. 
Falls of the lovely Genesee. 

And beauty marked thy high cascade. 
That from the tall clifi" sprung away, 

Or stealing like a silver thread. 

Dissolved in foam and mist and spray. 

And as a pleasant vision still. 
Shall each fond scene remembered be ; 

Niagara my soul shall thrill, 
But calm I'll think of Genesee. 
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WNES 

WRITTEN ON ''WKST ROCK,*' N^W HAVKN. 

The restless city seems to sleep 

Afar, though throngs each pathway fill, 
And solitude and silence keep 
Their watch upon this rugged steep, 

So calm and still. 

Valley and hill are bathed in light, 

The waters sparkle in the sun. 
And like some vision fair and bright. 
The snow-white sails dance on the sight, 
Vanishing one by one. 

Far o'er the wide expanse of wave, 

I see '' Long Island's sea-girt shore," 
Whose yellow cliffs the waters lave. 
Or dash when angry tempests rave. 
And billows roar. 

''East Rock !" its summit rises near 
And Carmel's gently rounded brow, 
Broad meadows, waters bright and clear. 
Blend in the landscape, all appear 
Before me now. 



Lines. 2^ 

Yet nearer lies their* sheltering Cave, 
Who dared their hapless king to slay, 

Safely they crossed the treacherous wave, 

And rocks a sure protection gave, 
More kind than they. 

I almost list to hear them now. 

With careful step go stealing by — 
'Tis but the leaf upon the bough 
To winds that sweep the mountain's brow. 
Whispering a soft reply. 



*The Regicides. 
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^*LET US TO ABBOTSFORD." 

(Life of Scott, Vol. vii, p. 270.) 

Oh ! take me back to my home again, 

The land of the lochs and rills [plain 

Where the broom springs wild o'er the flowery 
And the heath waves o'er the hills. 

Once more ere their fading hght expire | 

Would my dying eyes behold, 
Each well-known haunt that has touched with fire 

This heart in the days of old. 

I know that these southern climes are fair, I 

And rich is the sunset's glow, 
But give me one breath of the frosty air, ; 

That sweeps o'er my mountain snow. 

Sweet is the flow of the silver wave, 

And the song of the gondolier. 
But I love the land where the tempests rave 

And the pibroch whistles clear. 

Ye have stately columns, and marble halls 

And tales of the warlike deed. 
But I know of an Abbey with ivied walls : 

On the banks of the rippling Tweed. 



''Let us to Ahbotsford'^ 2y 

But dearer far than that ruin old 

Or the streamlet's gentle swell, 
Are the turrets rising high and bold 

O'er the home that I love so well. 

I have dwelt in the festive hall of mirth, 

I have roamed o'er land and sea, 
But what is so fair o'er the spacious earth 

As my mountain home to me ? 



IvINES TO AN EARLY HOME. 

(Saint Simon's Island, Georgia.) 

Oh ! gem amid the deep blue wave, 

Oh ! island of the sea 
When shall thy wandering child return 

To thee, my home, to thee ? 

Shall it be when the spring-time clothes 
With green thy wave-washed shore, 

And vines, in wild luxuriance wreathe 
The old forsaken door ? 

Shall it be when the summer's sun 
Gleams mid the orange bowers 

And perfume mingles with the breeze, 
From out a thousand flowers ? 

Shall it be when the autumn wind 
The long moss gently sweeps. 

Or winter on thy sea-girt shore 
His mild dominion keeps ? 

I know not, but my yearning heart 

It goeth out to thee. 
Fair island of the dark blue wave. 

And gem amid the sea. 



TO ROARING BROOK. 

About two miles from the village of Cheshire is a mountainous 
wood in whose deep recess is a ravine formed of rocks and bro- 
ken fragments of stone. Down this rugged channel plunges a 
foaming stream called Roaring Brook, from a height of between 
fifty and sixty feet, the noise of which is heard at a great dis- 
tance. 

Ah ! whither speed* st thou rushing stream 
Would'st thou love in the sunlight to bask and gleam, 
Or hastenest thou to the grassy glen 
Or art lonely and seek'st the abode of men ? 

Dost thou tire of the wood, of thy mountain home 
That in anger thy torrent is white with foam, 
Art weary of pine and of hemlock grave. 
Or the alders that o'er thee their branches wave ? 

Or is it in wild and in noisy glee 
That onward thou speedest to meet the sea. 
Still headlong rushing with joyous leap, 
Through thy rocky channel wild and steep ? 

The wondering stranger stops to hear. 
The rush of waters thundering near. 
E'en echo leaves her hidden nook. 
At thy startling voice, thou Roaring Brook. 
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JO To Roaring Brook. 

But whether in wrath or in gleeful mirth, 
Thy deafning voice may shake the earth, 
I love its music deep and wild. 
And I sought thy haunts from a tiny child. 

With thy moss-clad rocks so high and bold, 
And thy deep ravine all dark and cold, 
The ghmpses of sunlight that flash between 
The arching boughs of the evergreen, 

I love thee ; thine humbler beauties too, 
The meek hare-bell with its eye of blue, 
That seems to tremble and start and shrink 
From the tall gray rocks on thy fearful brink. 

And I love the spot where the wild thyme grows, 
And the berry that lives through the mountain snows 
With the columbine and the foxglove gay, 
Oh ! I've gathered them oft, on a summer's day. 

But the frost shall come from the autumn sky 
And the leaf, and the bud, and the flower shall die. 
The squirrel shall hie to his winter store 
And the song of the wild bird be heard no more. 

Yet the ice-king shall bind thee, no, not he 
Untamed and majestic, wild and free, 
'm... J — "-oarse voice through the mountain glen, 
), and echo back again. 



THE HONEY POT. 

Down in a calm sequestered nook, 
There gently glides a little brook ; 

A fairer one I ween, 
Ne'er rolled its tiny silver flood 
Through glen or over-hanging wood, 

Or in the land was seen. 

It seems as if a fairy spell 

lyurked in each cup, each lily's bell. 

And in the cowslip's brim. 
And sure * * Queen Mab ' ' and all her train 
So fair a place might not disdain 

To hold their revels in. 

Anemone with earliest bloom, 

Here bursts its cold and wintry tomb 

And blue-eyed violet. 
With each young flow' ret of the spring 
In gay assembled beauty bring 

Their charms the eye to greet. 

And there secure the speckled trout 
His hiding place glides in and out 
Save when with wanton eyes, 
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The school-boy with his rod and hook 
More fond of them than of his book 
Hastes to ensnare the prize. 

But yet no high euphonious name, 
Tells of the beauty, or the fame, 

Of this enchanting spot, 
Yet sweeter it might never be, 
Search the wide earth, the sky, the sea, 

For lo ! 'tis Honey Pot, 

And thus tradition tells how came 
To the fair stream a youthful dame, 

And in her hand she bore 
A jar i with tempting store 'twas filled 
Of toilsome bee ; when lo ! she spilled 

Her prize in passing o'er. 

Think you the maid when there she wept 
Her treasure lost and downward swept 

She watched its sweets disperse, 
E'er dreamed that still through future years 
The woe that caused such bitter tears 

Should live with her in verse ! 



HANGING Hllyl^. 

This is the name given to the highest elevation of that range 
of mountains which separates Southington from Meriden and 
Berlin. They are seen very distindlly from the village of 
Cheshire, though at a distance of several miles, and form a 
striking and prominent feature in the landscape. From the 
summit of the mountain, the panoramic view that strikes upon 
the eye of the beholder is extended and beautiful beyond de- 
scription. They are otherwise called the **Blue Hills," and 
are said to be the first point of land visible to mariners returning 
from sea. 

Ye mountains, round whose lofty tops 

The earliest sunbeams play, 
And eve, still lingering, sheds benign 

Her last departing ray. 

How proud in majesty ye rise, 

As, bursting on the view, 
I trace your outline 'gainst the skies. 

So beautifully blue ! 

Majestic 'mid the summer air. 
When the fierce sunbeams glow, 

Or when your hoary summits wear 
A dazzling crown of snow. 



j^ Hanging Hills. 

Alway thy well-known form appears 

A pleasant sight to me ; 
Thrice welcome must it be to him, 

The mariner at sea. 

The first blue land that greets his eye, 

His dangers nearly o'er. 
Thou art a kindly friend to guide. 

And point him to the shore. 

'Tis told how that volcanic fires 
Once raged within thy breast, 

And wildly woke the solitudes 
Where now are peace and rest ; 

How that the fiery lava rolled 
Its fierce and burning tide. 

And crater poured its torrents out, 
Adown thy rugged side. 

We know not if the redman saw 
Thy flames light up the sky — 

If thoughts of terror filled his heart. 
Or flashed from his eye. 

We only see, with grandeur crowned, 

Thy lofty form arise ; 
And rocks on rocks, confused and wild, 

Seem towering to the skies. 
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Hanging Hills, J5 

Or, mounting with a weary step 

Thy giddy, top-most height, 
Oh, what a scene of loveliness 

Breaks on th' enraptured sight ! 

Valley, and stream, and wood, and glen 

All, all, in beauty blend ; 
Not Tempers classic vale, methinks. 

One added charm could lend. 

Broad, fertile fields the reapers now 

With eager footsteps press ; 
That soil our '* rude forefathers *' trod — 

A barren wilderness. 

And far and near in calm repose. 

Each peaceful village lies ; 
While lofty dome and tapering spire 

Point upward to the skies. 

Right pleasant must those bells chime out 

Upon the morning air, 
That summon fair New England's sons 

Up to the house of prayer. 

Oh ! ever thronged with worshippers 

Still may His temples be 
Who framed these ''everlasting hills,'* 

And measured out the sea. 
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THE MYOSOTIS ARVENSIS— 

''FORGET MB NOT.*' 

i 

Among the thousand beauteous gems, 

That greet the rising sun, 
There is a little flower that opes. 

Its petals one by one. i 

It seems as if its upturned eye, 

Had caught from heaven the hue. 
That melts upon the cloudless sky. 

So beautiful and blue. 

It cannot boast the perfumed breath 

That lingers round the rose. 
Nor doth it to th' admiring gaze J 

The tulip's charms disclose ; 
And yet, this little simple flower. 

Is not unknown to fame. 
But common as a ' ' household word 

Is its familiar name. 

It is the lover's parting gift 

To her he holds most dear. 
He lingers till its azure leaves 

Are moistened with a tear ; 
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The Myosotis Arvensis — . j/ 

And filial love has bid it wave 

Above a parent's tomb, 
There faithful hearts have cherished it 

And plucked its earliest bloom. 

'Twas once a mighty monarch* sought, 

A floral badge to wear. 
He passed each stately blossom by. 

The gaudy and the rare ; 
He left the lily's kingly pride 

To wither on the stem, 
And chose this simple flower to grace 

His regal diadem. 

Oh ! happy one that thus can bless, 

The lowly and the great. 
Can bloom within the peasant's home 

Or deck the throne of state ! 
Thy language is a smile from Heaven 

To cheer the darkest lot. 
The joyless e'en is blest, who hears 

''Dear friend, forget me not." 



* Henry IV. of England. 
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THE ANEMONE. 
When the dead leaves brown and sere 

Strew the pleasant woodland o'er, 
Thou to meet the new born spring 

Comest other flowers before, 
And thy smile is fair to see 
Beautiful anemone. 

Struggling up with wiry stem, 
Scalloped leaf and brow of snow, 

Or, as oft a crimson tinge 

Lends thy cheek a warmer glow, 

Alway fair thou art to me 

Starry flowered anemone. 

Finn amid the chilly wind 

Gathering smiles from sunny hours, 
Or in April's tearful days 

Catching bright drops from the showers, 
All are meekly borne by thee 
Delicate a 



Tiiiis sweet flow'ret I would learn 
.11 the ills of life to bide. 



The Anemone, jp 



Grateful for the prosperous hour 

Calm when ' ' evil days ' ' betide, 
Pure as thou art, I would be, 
lyOwly, meek anemone. 
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SPRING BIRDS. 

Ye shame us with your melody, 
Oh ! merry birds of spring, 

That soar upon the morning air 
With swift and buoyant wing. 

Ye shame us with your heartfelt notes, 

So joyous and so free, 
As if each httle frame was thrilled 

With its excess of glee. 

For ye are happy that the earth, 

In beauty smiles again, 
Alas ! that human eyes behold 

Too oft, its charms in vain ; 

That our cold hearts forget to praise 

His love that made so fair, 
And robed as with a garment, earth, 

In beaaty everywhere. 



ON SEEING A BALTIMORE ORIOLE ASLEEP 
AMONG THE CHERRY BLOSSOMS. 

Thou hast a fairy resting place, 

Bird of the glowing breast, 
Lulled in a couch of snow-white flowers 

And rocked by the breeze to rest. 

Thou hast closely folded thy weary wing. 
And drowsy sleep has bound thee, [night, 

While fragrance shall flow through the dewy 
From the nectar cups around thee. 

Sleep on, bright birdie, take thy rest, 

Nor dream of care and sorrow. 
And I'll only ask for my evening lay. 

One song from thee to-morrow. 



MAY. 

The bright, the glorious sunshine, 

He is abroad to-day, 
And the glittering of his golden wings. 
And the glad, green earth with its fairy things, 

All whisper of the May. 

The tender leaf unfolding 

Spreads out its silken fringe, 
And the clustering apple blossoms show 
Their open cups, as white as snow | 

And buds with a crimson tinge. 

The violet uncloses 

Once more its eye of blue. 
There are cowslip bells by the gurgling brooks 
And fair young buds in the sheltered nooks ^ 

As we wander the woodland through. 

They will ope to the glorious sunshine 

That is abroad to-day. 
For they catch their hue from his golden wing, 
And the perfumed wind, and the wild birds sing 

Rejoicing in the May. 



THE CLOVER BLOSSOM. 

Careless, oft we pass thee by, 

With thy blossoms white and red. 
See thee with unconscious eye. 

Crush thee 'neath our heedless tread. 
Clover blossom, fair and gay. 
Opening on the summer day. 

Gracefully thy wiry stem 

Sways before the gentle air, 
Deck'd with triple leaves, a gem 

'T would be deemed if, everywhere 
Nature had not set thee, still 
Blossoming o'er plain and hill. 

Pleasant seems thy life to me. 

Simple little clover flower. 
Gaily dallying with the bee. 

Drinking dew at twilight hour, 
Looking at the starry sky. 
All night long with wakeful eye. 

And I love thee, blossom fair, j 

Wheresoe'er I meet thy form, ^ 



^^ The Clover Blossom. 

For thy firm, undaunted air 

Braving both the wind and storm, 
Waiting till the sun again 
Kisses off the drops of rain. 

When I shall be far away 
From the spot I love so well. 

And mine eye shall chance to stray 
To some little nedlared cell. 

Sad, yet sweet shall be thy power, 

Modest little clover flower. 



THOUGHTS ON A MAY MORNING. 

How glorious must this earth have been 

In its first Eden bloom, 
Ere it had felt the scourge of sin 

Or trembled at the tomb. 

More beautiful than thought may reach 

Or mortal tongue express, 
That home which our first parents knew 

Of perfect loveliness. 

Rejoicing in eternal spring 

Nor fearing frost or blight, 
No pestilence was there by day 

No lurking foe by night 

Until the Voice at even filled 
Their guilty souls with dread 

And they were doomed by daily toil 
To earn their daily bread. 

And though the curse still rests upon 
Their children weak and vile, 

Earth speaks its Maker's love to us 
And Nature wears His smile. 



4-(> Thoughts on a May morning. 

The wild bird warbles now perchance 

A feebler, sadder strain, 
And thorns are mingled with the rose 

And with our pleasure, pain. 

Still, still when in a morn like this, 

I see the fresh green earth, 
And flowers, and verdure that the spring 

Has called once more to birth ; 

When beauty fills our ''daily paths '* 
And voices sweet the skies, 

I feel that earth hath not all lost 
The charms of Paradise. 



LINES TO A CRICKET. 

Why wilt thou, cricket, sing thy tune 
When all is hushed and still ; 

Dost serenade the August moon. 
In notes so wild and shrill ? 

Dost know the leaf is fresh and green, 

Upon the forest tree, 
And brighter forms than thine are seen, 

To pour forth melody ? 

Methinks thy fittest place is near 

The blazing winter hearth. 
When the bright sky is cold and clear. 

And frozen is the earth. 

Or when the woods of Autumn wear 

A crown of gold and red. 
When boughs their ripened burden bear. 

And the sweet flower is dead. 

But now thy voice hath unto me, 

A gloomy, boding sound ; 
Methinks those withered leaves I see 

Dance o'er that frozen ground. 



^8 Lines to a Cricket, 

And yet I know thy little song 

Is brimming o'er with glee, 
Thou'rt ** happy as the day is long," 

The sadness lies in me. 

So chirrup to thy heart's desire, 

While summer tunes thy throat. 
Then warm thee at my winter fire 

And dry thy rusty coat. I 
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SUMMER. 

Thou art fading, lovely summer, 
Thou art passing from our sight, 
^ Ere the earth hath lost its verdure, 

\ Or the sky its golden light. 

Thou wilt leave the old familiar haunts 

Thy presence makes so gay, 
By the valley and the green hill side, 
, And who may bid thee stay ! 

We shall miss thee in the forest depths 

Now tremulous with glee, 
Oh naught shall there remain to tell 

Of sunshine and of thee. 

Wherever the free glad mountain stream 
Leaps down its foamy track. 

Our mournful hearts shall call in vain 
Thy vanished footsteps back. 

We shall miss thee where the flow' ret springs 

Beside the trodden path. 
Where'er the autumn leaf shall fall 

Or the winds awake in wrath. 



50 Summer. 

Yet the memory of thy sunny smile 

Around us still shall cling, 
And o*er the dreams of by-gone hours 

A radiant halo fling. 

While onward to yet fairer climes 
Our pensive thoughts shall stray, 

Where no foreboding fear may breathe 

' * This too shall pass away. ' ' r 






STANZAS. 

I'm thinking of the meadow, 

The meadow green and low, 
Where the rush-grass by the brooklet springs 

And the golden cowslips glow. 
I wonder if the willow dips 

Its branches in the tide. 
And the moss-grown bridge still spans it, 

Where it grows both deep and wide. 

Around, o'er all that fairy stream, 

What pleasant memories throng. 
Of the bubbles that in sunshine dance 

Unto its own sweet song ; 
Of the winding of a flowery marge. 

By waters clear and still. 
And the quiet hush that seems the whole 

Bright summer air to fill. 

I am thinking of the meadow, 

The meadow green and low. 
And the stream that with each kindly rain 

Renews its gentle flow. 
For every fair, bright day as this, 

lyike the droppings of the rain. 
Brings back such fancies calm and sweet 

Unto my heart again. 



AUTUMN THOUGHTS. 

It is a lovely autumn day, 
With much of summer's glow, 

Its balmy air, its bright blue sky, 
And clouds as white as snow, 

Yet on the leaf a tinge of red, 

Tells that those sunny days are fled. 

I stand upon a moss-grown rock, 
Broad meadows round me lie, 

And distant wood-lands seem to stretch 
Far-off against the sky. 

While the neat farm-house tall and white 

And well-filled barns are just in sight. 

The corn is ready for the mill. 

The hay-stack rises high 
And in the newly furrowed field. 

Springs up the tender rye. 
While wandering over vale and hill 
The flocks may glean their pasture still. 

I almost wish, as now I feel 
The winds that round me play, 

That early autumn's golden hours 
Might never pass away. 

How sad that winter, stem and cold, 
lust soon this quiet vale enfold. 



THE FALUNG SNOW. 

The pure, white flakes of the feath'ry snow, 

Come down on my window pane. 
They fall so fast we shall hardly know, 
When the morning breaks with its rosy glow. 
The sober land again. 

Glad children gaze with the earnest eye, 

To watch their noiseless fall. 
And laugh to see how thick they lie 
And how on the morrow the sleds will fly 

And how the swift snow-ball. 

And sparkling mansion and lofty tower 
Will they rear with their rosy hands. 
Till the glorious sunshine of heaven shall pour 
On the fleeting fabric, till seen no more. 
Not a trace of its ruin stands. 

But fain would I borrow the wild bird's wing 

And flee from this icy clime, 
I would go where the frost has no arrowy sting 
And linger till kindlier airs should bring 

Me back, in the sweet spring time. 



THOUGHTS TO THE MOON. 

*Tis winter, and *tis moonlight, clear 

The round orb sheds its silvery glow, 
I cannot tell which seems most pure 

The moonbeam, or the drifted snow. 

No cloud obscures her placid face, *, 

Or scuds along her airy path, 
'Neath her calm eye, the ocean sleeps. 

The wintry wind forgets his wrath. 

This is the poet's hour, he loves 

To rhapsodize upon thy beams ^ 

Oh gentle Moon ; and ever holds 

Thy form the fairest in his dreams ! 

All climes, all languages have brought 

Unto thy charms a tribute free. 
Each varied genius, talent, thought, 

All here unite in praising thee. 

I fain would bring my simple lay 

To speak the charms on which I gaze, 
Words cannot half my rapture tell 

And silence is my truest praise. 



THE SNOW. 

Oh ! the feathery snow, the pure white snow, 

Hither, thither the light flakes go. 

Noiseless stealing from dark cold cloud, 

To spread o'er the fair earth a glistening shroud. 

It spreads it wide with unsparing hand 

O'er the liquid sea, o'er the sunny land. 

And tips with a white crest the mountain's brow 

Where naught but its bold foot hath dared to go. 

And the cot may boast with the palace tall 
A pure white mantle, a glistening wall, 
But ye' 11 search in vain over rocky cleft 
O'er valley and plain for the track he left. 

'Tis a stealthy creature, a cunning wight 
That noiseless treadeth with footstep light. 
Chasing each other the wild flakes go 
Yet, still and unheard is the merry snow. 



A CHRISTMAS SKETCH. 

You may know it is Christmas by hearing the noise 
Of the frolicking youngsters, the girls and the boys, 
By the stockings that hang by the broad chimney back, 
Awaiting the favors from Santa Claus' pack. 

They are varied and motley, the black, white and blue, 
From the sizeable one to the baby's of two. 
And their owners, half fearful, are peeping to see 
Where the funny old man and his budget can be. 

Their elders exchange now and then a shrewd smile, 
And hint that their bed time is past a long while. 
And quite tired of the merriment say that the house 
Where Santa Clans comes, should be still as a mouse. 

So they go to their rest, and the last murmur dies 
On the ear, of each varied and whispered surmise. 
And the night long, they revel, in dreams full of joy. 
Through houses packed close with each coveted toy. 

Then, the first peep of daylight uncloses each eye. 
And, all eager to grasp the full stocking they fly 
And their hands, 'tis amazing how oft they explore. 
Where each treasurewas found, in the hope to find more. 



A Christmas Sketch. ^j 

When back on my childhood I look with delight 
I always remember the joys of that night, 
And wish, how I wish, that I once more could know 
A Christmas like those that were spent long ago. 

Not its puerile joys would I now wish to share. 
But its innocence, freedom from pain and from care 
^ I remember the friends that were with me, and then, 
' I could wish I might live o'er my childhood again. 
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THOUGHTS FOR THE NEW YEAR. 

The clock strikes out the hour of twelve, 

It soundeth slow and sad, 
I welcome thee, oh ! new bom year, 

Half sorrowful, half glad. 
I feel a yearning kindliness J 

For him that's passed away ] 

For we jogged along right pleasantly 

Through many a happy day. 

He seemeth like a valued friend 

Whose counsellings are o'er, 
Whose old familiar lineaments 

Are seen on earth no more. 
Oh ! would as we have treasured oft 

In love, some dying word, 
Would that the old year's lessons deep, ' 

And warnings had been heard. 

And can it be, ah ! can it be ^ 

Twelve fleeting months have past 
Since, at this hour of still midnight 

Old clock, I heard thee last ? 
I know not why its swift winged hours 

Its pleasant memories seem 
As I glance backward o'er the past 

A calm and peaceful dream. 



Thoughts for the New Year, ^g 

And yet, the hopes that then had birth 

Were fondly, madly nursed, 
And grief was cherished till the heart 

Overcharged, was like to burst. 
Now ** hope deferred '* and sorrow's pang 

And pleasure's path of flowers 
All mellowed in the vista seem 

Of months and days and hours. 

So will it be, so hath it been 

Through all the years gone by 
Still to the future do we look 

With ever anxious eye. 
While high resolves unheeded oft 

Beguile the fleeting day. 
And we forget, all else save good 

Or ill, may pass away. 

But we will trust for better things 

In thee, oh ! bright New Year 
And purer, nobler may we find 

The record written here. 
And let us bless the kindly hand 

That yet a little spares 
Our lives, and suffereth yet to grow 

Amid the wheat, the tares. 



TO THE AURORA BOREALIS. 

Long, long have I watched thy wild flickering beam, 

Oh ! beautiful Northern light, 
For the heavens are tinged with thy transient gleam 
And decked with a halo of glory they seem 

Those clouds on the brow of the night. 

Pray, where hast thou borrowed that quivering ray 
And those bright coruscations of thine. 

Hast thou caught up the moonbeams that wander 
astray, 

Or does splendor steal down from the long milky way 
In such wonderful beauty to shine ? 

Or art thou a beam of the life-giving sun 

I^ooking back from his couch in the west 
Half grieved that his mission of kindness is done 
Does he cast one long look from the goal he has won 
To the world all in darkness at rest ? 

Thou answerest not, yet I look upon thee. 

When thy glory lights up the dark sky. 
As a friend to the lands of the cold Ardlic sea. 
Whose long winter evenings all cheerless would be. 
If thy bright beams were chased from on high. 



To the Aurora Borealis. 6i 

Thou art there, with the fur-clad I^aplander by night, 

Thou wilt teach him his pathway to steer. 
And he blesses thy guidance, oh ! kind Northern light 
That brings his snow hut to his gratified sight 
And rest to his weary reindeer. 

Thou art there where the iceberg towers mighty and 
vast, 

From the dark rolling ocean below 
Thou wilt show where the fisherman *s net may be cast. 
Thou wilt guide the rude bark as it swiftly flies past, 

All, all by thy magical glow. 

So, Aurora, though science all vainly define. 

And thy glory, its source none can tell, 
I'm content to believe He has taught thee to shine 
Who guideth the stars and whose power divine 
Doeth all things both wisely and well. 



THE OLD PINE TREE. 

We mourn for thee, oh fallen leaves 

That made the forest gay, 
And filled it with all pleasant sounds, 

Where whispering breezes stray. 

For we have loved in summer hours 

Thy gayer minstrelsy. 
Or the deep voice like that which sweeps 

The wild harp of the sea. 

Ye hid the little wood-bird's nest 

Within your foldings green, 
And fluttering wings and glancing eyes 

Peeped out beneath their screen. 

And cottage homes all peacefully 

And many a statelier one, 
Looked forth behind the leafy bower 

That sheltered from the sun. 

But now the oak hath lost its crown. 

The elm its garland fair, 
And quivering aspen waves its limbs 

All sadly in the air. 



The Old Piiie Tree. 6j 

The hardy pine on yonder height 

Remains alone to sigh 
And toss its tasselled branches forth 

Against the stormy sky. 

Dost thou old tree with fond regret 

Brood o'er departed hours, 
And mourn for those that made them gay 

The leaves, the birds, the flowers ? 

Or dost thou feel an inward joy 

That thou alone canst brave. 
The chilling winds that withered them, 

And bore them to the grave ? 

Thou answerest not, but while I see 

Thy tall and stately crest, 
I*m thankful there is one green thing 

Whereon theeye may rest. 



GIBBON. 



'* I AM AIvONE." 



He dwelt beneath the changeful skies 
Where scenes of grandeur make their home, 

And Alpine summits seem to rise 
Unto the heavens high dome, 

And catching thence a ruddy glow 

It lingered round their tops of snow. 

Sweet was the sunset hour beside 
The shore of Leman*s placid lake. 

Beholding in its crystal tide 
The young moon's crescent wake. 

And beautiful at noon-day spread 

The shining glacier o'er his head. 

Wild, wild it was at early morn 

When the clear air was hushed and still, 

To hear the Chamois hunter's horn 
Sound over vale and hill, 

Or hear upon its dreaded path 

The Avalanche awake in wrath. 

Yet, mingling with each joyous glow. 
The poet's raptured heart might feel, 



Gibbon. 65 

The sadness he alone might know, 
- Would o'er his spirit steal, 

No voice might give its kindly tone 
No spirit echo to his own. 

Yet fame was his, the laurel crown, 
That prize the many strive to gain 
t; Was humbly at his feet laid down, 

I Alas, its charms were vain. 

He only felt how lone he stood 

Amid that Alpine solitude. 

Oh, ye, upon whose radiant brow, 

^ Genius has set its holy seal, 

( If there is one beside thee now. 

Thy glowing thoughts may feel, 
Then may' St thou never make thine own 
These mournful words — ** I am alone.'' 



THE DEATH OF ALEXANDER WILSON, THE 

ORNITHOLOGIST. 

He had expressed a wish, more than once, to a friend, that 
when he died he might be buried * * where the birds might sing 
over his grave." — Sparks. 

No mother's voice was there to soothe 

And cheer his dying bed, 
No sire's fond tenderness to smooth 

His pathway to the dead. 

He was amid a stranger's land 

Far from his native shore. 
Where voices of his kindred band 

Might greet his ear no more. 

Before his dying vision rose 

Perchance the house of prayer, 
And mid the kirk-yard mounds, were those 

He left to slumber there. 

His native Highlands' rugged height 

The cataradl in the glen. 
These might have met his fading sight 

Or caught his ear again. 



The Death of Alexander Wilson. 6j 

And yet, he asked not that beneath 

Its turf, his form might rest. 
Where the bright broom and purple heath 

Might wave upon his breast. 

He sought not that the sculptured stone 

Should bear his simple name, 
Or that afar his deeds be known 

Upon the trump of fame. 

The cold lips murmur, 'tis to breathe 

His touching, last request. 
That some green sheltering spot beneath. 

His weary head may rest ; 

That hovering o'er his narrow bed 

The gentle birds of spring 
Amid the branches overhead 

Might gather there and sing. 

So they the summer day should cheer 

With carol wild and long 
And pour unto the dying year 

A farewell gush of song. 

O stranger heed his dying words. 

And grant his simple prayer, 
So his beloved and cherished birds i 

His resting place may share. ^ 



NAPOIvEON. 

The exiled emperor died amid the most violent storm that 
had visited the island of St. Helena for twenty years. His last 
words were, ** T^te d'Arm^e !" — Headi^by. 

It is a wild and fearful night 

Of tempest and of gloom 
That closes o'er one lonely height, 

A prison house and tomb. 

One moment, and the lightning's flash 

Lights up its sea-girt shore, 
Then deep and dark, the waters dash, 

The sullen thunders roar. 

The brown cheek pales, the strong one fears 

Amid the angry strife. 
Unconscious only, he, whose soul 

Is passing out of life. 

He hears the sound, it is the boom 

Of cannon o'er the sea. 
He sees the flash, it is the gleam 

Of his artillery. 



Napoleon. 6g 

He treads again with martial step 

O'er Afric's burning sand, 
He sees his gallant armies move, 

Or stop at his command. 

Again they clothe the Danube's banks, 

Its heights are peopled o'er, 
He views with pride his gallant ranks, 

A conqueror once more. 

But see ! his lips unclose, perchance 

To breathe one parting prayer. 
Ah ! no, it is a charge to them. 

Those legions of the air. 

And then amid the tempest's roar 

That lofty spirit passed. 
His conflict with grim Death is o'er. 

His greatest and his last. 

Napoleon ! would that he who thirsts 

For fame, might think on thee, 
Thy throne upon the barren rock. 

Thy empire, but the sea. 
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RICHARD COEUR DE LION. 

When returning from the Holy Land, Richard was imprisoned 
by Leopold, Duke of Austria, and loaded with shackles. It was 
a long time before his subjects knew what had become of their 
beloved monarch. The place of his confinement was at length 
discovered by a wandering minstrel, who, playing a tune of 
which Richard was fond, was answered from within by the un- 
happy monarch. 

It was in dungeon dark and deep 

And closely guarded round, 
That once a weary captive lay 

With iron fetters bound, 
In his dark eye there gleamed a tear 
That was not wrung by dread or fear. 

'T was England's monarch languished there 

The lion-hearted king. 
What now to him was palace fair. 

Or charms that power might bring ? 
He might not see the summer smile 
That wreathed his own beloved isle. 

The lowliest in that distant realm, 

Might hail the light of day, 
Or with one cherished friend beguile 

The evening hours away ; 
His jailor's step though rough and rude 
Was music in that solitude. 



Richard Coeur De Lion. yi 

He thought on deeds of by-gone days, 

The glory and the fame 
That like a halo shed their light 

Around his dreaded name, 
And burning thoughts that none may tell 
Were rife within his bosom's cell. 

But suddenly his kindling eye 

Sends forth a milder beam. 
And sweeter memories haunt his soul 

Like some forgotten dream, 
While close unto his prison walls, 
A gentle footstep softly falls ! 

And now he hears a well known voice 

Swell clear above the lute. 
The notes he loved in other days, 

Nor are his harp strings mute. 
He sweeps the chords, an answering strain 
Falls on the minstrel's ear again. 

Oh ! minstrel speed to England's shore. 

O'er mount, and plain, and sea. 
And hope shall cheer thy onward way. 

To set her sovereign free, 
Bring treasure, let the price be told 
To those who barter life for gold ! 



'/2 Richard Coeur De Lion. 

And thou when in thy halls of pride, 
While vassals round thee bend, 

Proud monarch, scorn not him who proved 
Thy tried, though lowly friend, 
. Forsake him not who loved thee well 

And sought thee in thy dungeon cell. 



THE BURIAL OF CHARLES I. 

* * Half blinded with their tears, and with the gloom of impend- 
ing night, thick with falling snow, the faithful friends and ser- 
vants of Charles I lowered his coffin among that portion of 
Kngland's royal dead who repose at Windsor, and left him there 
without either singing or saying, or even the power of ascertain- 
ing the precise spot where he was laid. ' ' 

Miss Stricki^and. 

Sadly and slowly on they bear 

The murdered to his grave, 
Nor trappings proud of woe are there, 

Nor lofty 'scutcheons wave. 

The sable pall is dewed with tears, 

The blinding snow falls fast, 
** White to his grave,'' the mourners cry, 

** So hath our monarch past.'' 

They bear him to his resting place, 

'Mid England's royal dead, 
No words relieve their bursting hearts. 

No solemn prayer is said. 

Nor stone, nor name is there to mark 

Where his remains repose. 
E'en to the minster's hallowed fane ^| 

Pursue his cruel foes. 



7^ . The Burial of Charles I, 

But God hath treasured all his tears, 
And known his grief and pain, 

And He shall guard his slumbering dust. 
And bid it live again. 

Then he, who with a Christian's hope. 
His kingly head laid down 

Shall feel how false the things of earth, 
Beside the Vidlor's crown. 



THE SONGI.ESS POET. 

The unseen stream that noiseless pours 

Its waters through some hidden cave, 
Gives forth no music to the ear 

Nor to the eye its sparkling wave ; 
Yet still rejoicing in its flow 

It keeps unheard its hidden way 
As crystal clear, as swift, as though 

It glistened to the eye of day. 

So may the tuneful heart conceal 

Within its depths a hidden spring 
A world of thoughts, that fain would soar 

lyike unfledged bird with powerless wing. 
And, as that stream to mortal ear. 

May ne'er its melody impart, 
The tide of song is gushing there 

And makes sweet music in his heart. 



"Away! away! thou speakest of things which throughout 
LUie endless life I have found not, and shall not find." 

Jean Paui, Richtkr. 

Away, away, I fain would bid 

Thy spirit-tones depart, 
For thine is but the siren's voice 

To lure the trusting heart. 

Away, away, thou dost not bring 

Again my childhood's hours, 
The glancing bird, the murmuring bee. 

The dewy laden flowers, 

The soft turf yielding 'neath our tread, 

The glorious sky above. 
And more, far more, the gentle tones 

And kindly looks of love. 

Ah ! no, thou dost not bring again 
Life's early hopes and fears, 

" " le to paint with glowing touch 
ath of coming years, 



Music. 

To whisper with thy melting tones, 

In sadness or in mirth, 
Of things too beautiful to bloom 

Upon this stricken earth, 

To waken with thy magic voice, 
Some chord within the breast, 

A yearning hope for better things, 
For happiness and rest. 

Away, away, I fain would bid 
Thy voice from me depart. 

For earth can never fill the void 
That aches within the heart. 



THE MIND. 

* ' My mind to me a kingdom is, ' ' 

A kingdom wide and fair, 
For happy thoughts like sunny gleams, 

And memories fond are there ; 
No sparkling jewel true lies deep 

Within its costly shrine, 
Yet, when I inward turn my eyes 

A treasure house is mine. 

Gleanings from others' labor won, 

Within its cells are hid. 
And dormant fancies spring to life 

By potent memory bid ; 
Seek gold who will, upon thy brow 

The jewelled circlet bind. 
Let mine be decked with thought, my wealth 

The riches of the Mind. 



THOUGHTS 
Written after reading Boswei*I/'s Lii'E of Johnson. 

I have seen ancient ladies and pray who has not ? 
Who prized above all things a smoking tea-pot, 
Whose thoughts would flow faster, whose lips would 

unclose, 
And emit caustic words, as the volumes arose ; 

What a smile of contentment would play on the lip, 
As the fragrant deco(5lion the good dame would sip 
What a keenness of taste that would know to a T — 
Each slight shade of difference from Hyson to Bohea ! 

Well, it is for aged matrons, quite proper, I think. 
And all people must eat, and all people must drink. 
Have their likes and dislikes, have their downs and 

their ups. 
But to think of great Johnson, absorbed in his cups ! 

No matron e'er came to so dreadful a pass, 

No tippler was ever more fond of his glass. 

No lover to maiden more constant could be. 

Than the ** Rambler'* became to his loved dish of tea. 

He must have it at morning, at night, and at noon. 
When chatting with friends, and when sitting alone. 
When reading, when writing, at leisure, found he, 
A constant companion, the dear cup of tea ! 



8o Thoughts. 

Oh ! would I had seen him, in propria person^, 
With a pair of good eyes, and myself for the owner, 
Not Bos well — I'd peep'd through the door at his 

*^Tetty,'' 
Coarse in feature and form, though he thought her so 

pretty ! 

Yes, surely, right pleasant and nice 'twould have been, 
Lord Chesterfield's '* Hottentot" once to have seen, 
Mrs. Thrale, dishing out the rich nedlar he sips, 
Boswell, catching each word as it falls from his lips ! 

There were plenty however each word and each look, 
Without me, to observe and set down in a book, 
He could not seem sad, or perchance, heave a sigh, 
But Bozzy, poor Bozzy, was ready to cry ! 

Boswell thanked him, I'm told, by somebody who 

knows 
'Cause he did him the honor to tread on his toes. 
And was very forgiving and thought it a jest. 
That the worthy once gave him a blow with his fist ! 

But O, people of genius, take care what you do. 
Which you say, ** Yes," or ** No Sir " — for mind me 

as true 
As you live — you may sometime behold with afiright. 
Every adlion before you in black and in white ! 



THE EMBARRASSED MERCHANT. 

^ Scene, store : (enter stranger and shakes Mr. Jenkins violently 

by the hand). 

'* Ah, Mr. Jenkins, how d'ye do, 

And how is Mrs. J 

And how is all your family, 

Of little ones to-day ?" 

* * Pretty well, sir, I thank you 
And how are they at home ?*' 

** All quite well when I saw them last, 
And started here to come." 

> Now, Jenkins thought unto himself 

* * Indeed who can this be, 
It doubtless is some dear old friend 
I should be glad to see. 

" 'Tis strange I can't recall his name 
Who does such friendship show," 

But though the poor man racked his brain 
He found it was ** no go. 
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On various subjedls then they talked, 

Of Texas and Tariff, 
And then the pipe was passed about 

With many a friendly whiff. 



82 The Embarrassed Merchant. 

At length our unknown started up, 
*' Friend, is my bill made out ?'' 

And Jenkins thought unto himself 
** This is a friend no doubt.*' 

And then he took his ledger down. 

And turned it o'er and o'er, 
And turning to our unknown made 

One desperate efifort more. 

''There are queer names here in my book," 
The stranger said, * ' no doubt, ' ' 

** Ah, now " thought Jenkins, " I am sure 
This time I shall find out." 

And then he spoke of each strange name 

Methinks that could belong 
Unto a son of Adam, still, 

'Twas vain, they all were wrong. 

''Jenkins," then his tormentor cried, 

' ' If my account is right, 
I thank you just to hand it me, 

It must be nearly night." 

Now Jenkins was too good to swear, 

But he was sorely vexed. 
And at his ledger went again 

Still more and more perplexed. 



The Embarrassed Merchant. 8j 

But as he looked each heading o*er 

A sudden thought there came, 
** I'm sure, sir, /have spelt it wrong, 

How do you spell your name ?" 

** Now you are joking friend, I see,'' 
Then quoth our nameless knight, 

* ' I thought each school-boy in the land 
Could spell my name aright." 

" Oh, no indeed, I'm not in jest. 

Yours is a curious name. 
And no two that I ever saw 

Have spelt it just the same." 

''Well if you'd really like to know 

I'll tell you how forthwith, 
I spell it, J-O-H-N, John, 

S-M-I-T-H, Smith." 




" From the mighty stronghold of the seas, 

The dead sent up their dirge upon the twilight breeze." 
Poems by Amelia. 

Why moanest thou, oh Sea? 
Art thou not fathomless and strong and vast, 
Is not thy girdle round the wide earth cast, 

Nor man hath fettered thee ? 

Deep, deep the cavemed mine 
May slumber 'mid the buried things of old. 
Yet will his searching eye its depths unfold 

For him its treasures shine. 

The swift-winged bird may give 
Its freedom up unto his dreaded sway, 
And beasts that roam the forest, even they 

Subdued ; his vassals live. 

*' day not conquer thee, 

ly impatient dost thou lash the shore ? 
ih like him of old that one world more 
thine, oh moaning Sea ? 



The Sea. 85 

Oh, if remorse can dwell, 
In the deep throbbings of thy mighty breast, 
May we not deem that pangs which will not rest 

Thy solemn anthem swell ? 

The dead, the dead are there 
*Mid thy dark caves and in thy chambers dim 
Still chaunt they forth a sad funereal hymn 

Upon the silent air ? 

They of the hoary head 
The child of days and beauty in its bloom, 
All ruthless thou hast gathered to thy tomb. 

Oh, gamerer of the dead. 



THE REFUGE AND SHELTER. 

And a man shall be as an hiding-place from the wind, and a 
covert from the tempest ; as rivers of water in a dry place, as the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land. — ^Isaiah 32 : 2. 

How can ye bide the rushing wind 

That God hath loosed to work its might, 
If no prote(5lion ye can find 

Nor resting place is in thy sight, 
How will ye strive though strife be vain, 

Some kindly shelter to obtain. 
But cheer thee wanderer, raise thine eyes, 

''A Man, thy hiding-place " shall be. 
Thou need'st not fear when winds arise, 

He shall protedl and succor thee. 
His love thy fearful heart shall fill, 
His voice shall whisper, " Peace be still.'' 

Oh ! doth the wintry tempest beat 

Upon thy poor defenceless breast. 
No port thy straining eye can meet 

And thou so weary and distrest. 
How would it win thee from despair 

To know one heart felt all thy care ! 
' ' A Man ' ' shall then ' ' thy covert ' ' be, 

Thou hapless voyager of life 
Thou need'st not fear the angry sea. 

He'll guide thee o'er its waves of strife, 



The Refuge and Shelter. S'j 

' * The Sun of Righteousness shall rise ' ' 
And gild with light the stormy skies. 

Oh ! hath thy wandering footstep left 

Its track upon ' ' a weary land, ' ' 
Nor tree nor sheltering shrub is there 

Amid the burning waste of sand, 
How would thy lagging change to speed 

To gain some shadow in thy need ! 
Then haste, nor deem thy speed in vain. 

Close to the ' ' Rock of Ages ' ' flee. 
Thy sinking heart it shall sustain 

And grateful shelter yield to thee. 
There in its * ' shadow ^ ' thou shalt rest, 
And journey on again, refreshed. 

Or through a thirsty land dost thou 

Roam where each flowing stream is dry. 
And burning lip and fevered brow 

Proclaim that thou must die. 
No cloud thy dimming eye can see 

To send its cooling drops to thee. 
Yet, sufferer, faint not. He shall still 

Thy sinking heart revive and cheer ; 
He speaks, behold the gushing rill, 

Iyife*s crystal wave, is pure and clear. 
Drink, freely drink, thy pangs are o'er, 
Thy fevered lip shall thirst no more. 



LINES ON THE DEATH OP A FRIEND. 
**Shk is not dkad, but SI.E)KPKTH." 

The rose is withered on thy cheek, 

The lily on thy brow is faded, 
Thy lip no kindly word may speak. 

Closed are the lids thy blue eyes shaded 
For thou art dead ! 

All cold and still thy heart no more, 
With love, or hope or joy is beating. 

The bloom of thy young life is o'er 
Like summer roses fair and fleeting 
For thou art dead ! 

Yet will we deem thy spirit here 

Sweet watch above thy loved ones keeping, 
lyost to our sight yet hovering near 

Though in the dust thy form is sleeping 
For thou art dead ! 



MY OI.D HOME IN THE COUNTRY. 

Beneath thy spreading trees I stand, 

My own dear home once more ; 
And now the latch is in mine hand, 

My foot waits at the door. 
Yet pause I, ere I venture in 

The old familiar way ; 
Amid the stranger's household gods 

My footsteps may not stray. 

There is a voice upon the breeze, 

A whisper in the air. 
It floateth from the wild bird's wing, 

'* Thy home — it is not there." 
I fain would still th* unwelcome sound 

That Cometh o'er and o'er, 
While yet my echoing heart replies 

** This is thy home no more." 

My home no more ! and yet as fair 

The summer sun shall shine, 
As soft the sweet south wind shall curl 

The tendrils of the vine. 
The humming-bird on whirring wing 

Shall seek the woodbine stem, 
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po My Old Home in the Country, 

My jessamine again put on 
Her snow-white diadem. 

Still gently o'er each treasured flower 

The evening dew will fall, 
Morn wake and dusky twilight fade, 

I shall be far from all. 
Autumn will come with glowing tints 

To beautify the earth, 
And winter — ^but it shall not bring 

Our forms about the hearth. 

Yet blessings be on them who dwell 

Around its hallowed shrine. 
For the dear shelter that it gave 

To me and unto mine. 
And back amid the world again 

1*11 bear my destined part. 
Knowing it hath no spot like this, 

To bind my saddened heart. 



THE TIME TO DIE. 

*'Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O death." 

Where'er the foot of man hath trod, 
By desert isles and lonely seas. 
Is wafted by each passing breeze, 

This messenger of God. 

He walks amid the wintry wind, 
He flies upon the summer air, 
In opening spring, in autumn fair, 

His footsteps ye may find. 

He treads with pestilential breath 
In palace wide, 'neath cottage eaves, 
And bindeth up his scattered sheaves. 

The reaper who is Death. 

With arrow keen and watchful eye, 
He lingers ever by our side, 
How nearly to our birth allied 

The time to die ! 

Yet shall his terrors strive in vain 
To shake the Christian's holy trust — 
Faith whispers o'er his sacred dust, 
* To die is gain." 



PRESS OF TUTTLE, MOREHOUSE A TAYLOR. 
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